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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

American literature. By John Calvin Metcalf, Litt. D., professor of 
English, Richmond College. (Atlanta, Richmond, and Dal- 
las: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 1914. 415 p. $1.25) 
American Uterature. A study of the men and the books that in the 
earlier and later times reflect the American spirit. By William 
J. Long. (Boston, New York, Chicago, and London: Ginn 
and Company, 1913. 481 p. $1.35) 
These two manuals have in common the same facts and range of lit- 
erary and historical material to deal with. The authors differ widely 
in their methods of procedure. In the chapters devoted to the colonial 
period there is a painful lack of English background. But at this time 
American literature was little else than a frontier phase of English lit- 
erature. It would seem, therefore, hardly profitable to deal with the in- 
significant beginnings of our literature as something fully on a par with 
that of later decades. Long is especially open to criticism for his failure 
to take into account the historical setting of our infant literature. His 
overestimate of the importance of Cotton Mather recalls the opinion ex- 
pressed by Moses Coit Tyler: "He had an insuperable fondness for 
tumultuous, swelling and flabby declamation, and for edifying remarks, 
in place of a statement of the exact facts in the case ; infinite credulity, 
infinite carelessness; finally, a disposition to stain the chaste pages of 
history with the tints of his family friendships and his family feuds." 
(American literature, 2:83.) In the chapter devoted to the literature 
of the revolutionary period, Metcalf has an excellent historical resume of 
the time and supplies, also, a brief statement of the parallel growth of 
English literature during the same decade. This use of an introductory 
discussion continues as a special feature throughout the remainder of 
the work and adds a very much needed element in a successful text. 
Long's chapter on the revolutionary period is a little diffuse and deals 
somewhat more minutely with minor authors than would seem to be 
justified by the relative length of time included in the discussion. Both 
authors fail to point out the effect of the revolution upon our literary 
history in the years that follow. As we know from history, fully one- 
half of the American people belonged to the tory party and these tories 
were hated and ostracized not only during the war but for more than 
a decade after peace was established, to say nothing of the thirty thou- 
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sand and more who sought refuge from whig violence in various parts of 
Canada. Certainly the loss of leadership involved in the ostracism or 
self-hanishment of so large a fraction of our educated and ruling class 
did vitally affect our literature and lowered its standard of excellence 
for more than a generation. 

In the chapters dealing with the period after the revolution, the two 
manuals differ widely in their subject matter as well as in method. Long 
follows quite closely a chronological treatment, and in the arrangement 
of his periods he is decidedly unfortunate. The chapter which he en- 
titles, "First national period, 1880-1840," traverses three distinct epochs 
in our history and covers the time in which Jefferson was the leading 
figure and also that remarkable period in which Jackson dominated the 
nation and revolutionized our politics. The literature of so considerable 
a portion of our national history is too extensive and varied for success- 
ful handling in a single chapter. As a consequence his lengthy discus- 
sion of such writers as Poe, Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Simms and "Webster 
is a mere conglomerate, which leaves the reader with only a hazy con- 
ception of the place these writers hold and of the influence which pro- 
duced them. 

Metcalf, on the other hand, abandons mere chronology after the revo- 
lutionary period and thus avoids the inconsistencies and errors that in- 
evitably attend such a method of presentation. With no little skill he 
presents in separate chapters the New England, the New York, the 
southern and the western writers. By the use of this method he is able 
to give concisely and clearly the main characteristics of an entire body 
of closely related literature. 

The bibliographical material in both manuals is abundant and the his- 
torical summary which each author presents is timely. Metcalf has the 
advantage in the conciseness of his outline while Long duplicates un- 
necessarily his summary of events by dividing it between his preface and 
his conclusion in each chapter. It may be doubted, also, whether the 
latter author has correctly estimated the intellectual attainments of his 
readers in view of the rather elaborate catechism at the close of each 
chapter of his manual. 

The new politics and other papers. By William Garrott Brown. (Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 235 p. 
$1.75 net) 
This volume, dedicated to the memory of Grover Cleveland, contains 
eleven scattered essays from the pen of the late William Garrott Brown. 
Most of the articles — perhaps all — appeared in leading literary jour- 
nals from 1908 to 1913 ; but, though unrelated to each other, they de- 



